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Christians in the Age of Publicity 


Many of the “deeply complex” issues involved in the 
use of mass media by Christians who also wish to bear a 
prophetic witness are explored in a book, Crisis in Com- 
munication, by Malcolm Boyd (Garden City, N. Y. Dou- 
bleday & Co., 1957. $2.95). Malcolm Boyd had had a career 
in advertising and in Hollywood, when in 1939 he decided 
to become a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He studied at the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific and at Union Theological Seminary in New York. 

“Exploitation has become a norm in secular use of mass 
media,” writes Mr. Boyd. Advertisers prepare, for ex- 
ample, a “blueprint for television exploitation.” People 
use TV because it is a combination of sight-in-motion plus 
sound, thus the message may linger longer in the memory 
than when other media are used. (TV viewers are already 
building up their defenses against these onslaughts, it is 
said.) TV is used on an extensive basis, writes Mr. Boyd, 
“to exploit a single segment of the United States popula- 
tion, children.” “Crime and violence are dominating fac- 
tors in approximately 40 per cent of all programs pre- 
sented specifically for children.” 

But in using mass media, the churches are confronted 
with a dilemma: “to exploit or not to exploit.” What is 
the purpose when one makes use of a technique employed 
to exploit? To what extent are the churches guilty of 
having tried to exploit people? ‘““The church is involved in 
the difficult paradox of the necessity to make use of what 
is also being used against itself.” Can one promote demo- 
cratic values by means of the huckster approach? Is the 
Christian speaking on TV taking part in an immoral ac- 
tion? “Am I exploiting my neighbor by studying his needs 
and desires... ?” “Are we showing love for our neigh- 
bor when we give him ‘bread and circuses’ ?” 

A Christian who is a program director of a TV station 
recently discontinued a children’s program that he regard- 
ed as “good” and substituted for it “a five-times-a-week 
horror-and-violence film series” because of competition 
with’ other stations. “Any other course of action would 
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have cost him his job. He recognized the weight of the 
problem from the standpoint of Christian ethics; and he 
knew that his own children would be influenced by the 
‘climate’ he was helping to perpetuate.” 

And how to aid in developing a sense of Christian vo- 
cation among those who work on Madison Avenue? An 
account executive of one of the large advertising agencies 
in the nation recently wrote: “I do not think of God as 
having a vocational purpose for me. I imagine ministers, 
doctors, teachers, etc., feel this . . . but I doubt if business 
people do.” 

Mr. Boyd writes that there can be no blueprint. Each 
individual must be led by the Holy Spirit. One aim should 
be to replace the impersonal collectivism of modern or- 
ganizations, in which the person is threatened, with a 
search for community “in which one freely seeks relation- 
ship as a person with other persons.’ 

Mr. Boyd quotes Father Henri Perrin, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, who went voluntarily with the French workers 
when the Nazis compelled them to labor in their munitions 
factories during World War II: “The Church’s prayer, 
and the body of Christ, are only given . . . as a help toward 
bringing Him to the world. And if men n do not recognize 
in us the love and goodness of our Father, then we have 
done nothing—we haven't even begun to serve Him.” 

This is a book that abounds with statements of issues. 
The subtitle is “A Christian Examination of the Mass 
Media.” 


Church Concern with Modern Arts 


“The appreciation of the modern arts in certain church 
circles today is . . . one aspect of the awakening of the 
churches generally to a better knowledge of the world 
about them,” writes Amos N. Wilder in an article, “The 
Church’s New Concern with the Arts,” in Christianity and 
Crisis, New York, February 18, 1957. “It will contribute 
to a new theological seriousness, a greater discrimination 
in the matter of Christian symbols. 

“In some periods, Christians need to be awakened from 
their dogmatic slumbers ; and this is still widely the case, 
for dogmatism destroys sensibility as the letter kills. But 
today it is widely true that the churches need to be 
awakened from their undogmatic slumber, in the sense 
that they have lost the sense of the fateful issues of good 
and evil, of salvation and damnation.” This “shock is pro- 
vided by the modern arts, and not only by Christian but by 
agnostic artists and writers.” 

“We realize . . . today that society lives by its myths, its 
favorite symbols; these are not idle or interchangeable. 
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The Cross is not interchangeable with the Crescent or 
Lotus. The Cross is one thing, and the Swastika is another. 
The Sheaf of Wheat is one thing, and the Fascis is an- 
other. The ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ is one thing, 
and the ‘Internationale’ is another. The Lincoln Memorial 
is one thing, and the Tomb of Lenin is another. 

“Society lives by its symbols, and society represents a 
battleground of competing symbols. Sometimes they bat- 
tle to the death. They signify sometimes a devitalizing 
stalemate within a family or nation of incompatible loy- 
alties and banners: in France, the French Revolution and 
Catholic order; in our Southern states, ancient nostalgias 
and a genuine agrarian humanism: each with their evoca- 
tive emblems. 


“Social responsibility and discernment require a clear 
perception of such rival myths and their power, recogni- 
tion of such competing visions and rituals, ability to exor- 
cize those that are malign, and to reconcile those that are 
benign. Society lives by its images, but its life is often 
stagnant and moribund where the living images fail. In 
either case, the church must recognize the situation. It is 
more important to discern the real, activating myths of 
civilization than the formal clichés of political orators. A 
democratic society may proclaim its democratic dogmas, 
but the same society may be governed by undemocratic 
nostalgias and passions fed by obsolete dreams. The church 
itself may proclaim its Christian principles, but Christians 
may be ruled by sub-Christian imaginations. . . . 


“The main point is that when we say Art, we say Image; 
and when we say Image or Symbol, we say Meaning, we 
say Communication. The arts, old and new, the fine arts, 
the practical arts and the popular arts, are peculiarly car- 
riers of meaning and value in our society as in all societies. 
The church is learning that it cannot ignore such expres- 
sions of the society in which it lives. The encounter of the 
gospel with the world, whether in evangelism, religious 
education, apologetics, or theology, requires a deep appre- 
ciation of, and initiation into, the varied symbolic expres- 
sions of culture. It is in such manifestations at all levels 
that the moral and spiritual life of the age discloses itself.” 


A Change in a Phrase 


Christianity and Crisis, New York, which had called 
itself “A Journal of Christian Opinion,” has become “A 
Christian Journal of Opinion.” The editors publish in that 
periodical, February 18, 1957, an explanation intended to 
clarify the intention involved in the shift of an adjective. 
It appears that at times in the past the journal has been 
criticized both for lack of specific Christian content in its 
subject matter and for the alleged assumption of identify- 
ing its views with “the Christian opinion.” 

The editors write that Christianity and Crisis is “a 
journal of opinion edited by a group of Christians,” that 
they do not wish to convey the impression that they ex- 
press “the Christian opinion,” but that they “have no dis- 
position to relinquish” the right to the term “Christian.” 

“Calling ourselves ‘Christian’ means not only that the 
editors stand within the Christian faith, but that we are 
intending to express our Christian concern. . . . Christians 
must try to find answers to questions they face as citizens. 

“But calling ourselves Christian does not mean that we 
can always, or even frequently, affirm some one Christian 
answer to these questions. . . . There is no ‘Christian poli- 
tics’ and there is no ‘Christian economics’. . . . This is in 
part because matters of social policy, while they involve 


Christian judgments, also involve technical judgments, 
and judgments based upon hazardous predictions concern- 
ing the actual effects of a given policy upon society... . 

“And situations do arise—as has been recently illus- 
trated in connection with the Middle East—in which two 
or more acknowledged Christian objectives seem to call 
for conflicting emphases in matters of immediate policy, 
We cannot evade the necessity of looking for the best so- 
lutions to social questions, but, as readers of this journal 
well know, these solutions are often highly precarious at 
best, and frequently depend on judgments concerning 
which Christians may quite legitimately differ.” 

The editors will seek to work “under the imperative of 
Christian social concern,” but this does not mean that they 
can always deal with a political or economic policy “in 
terms of explicit Christian ideas or beliefs or symbols.” 
The editors will write against a background of consensus 
in ecumenical circles ‘in relation to objectives.” But there 
are dangers in the process of applying the term “ ‘Chris- 
tian’ to any human enterprise.” “We can guard against 
the danger if we remember that Christians are themselves 
forgiven sinners and that every Christian organization also 
partakes of this sin and is Christian only by grace.” 

Because they are Christians the editors must acknowl- 
edge constantly that judgments are “distorted” by sin and 
finitude. “But it is also as Christians that we feel impelled 
to express those judgments, offering them for whatever 
use they may be to our fellow Christians, and trusting that 
God, who purges and cleanses, can transform and use for 
the fulfillment of his own purposes even the imperfect 
offerings of men.” 


Freud and Religion 


Religious leaders, with a few exceptions, at first op- 
posed Sigmund Freud and psychoanalysis. Freud made 
many negative statements about religion. Yet he gave 
much attention to religion. Freud’s understandings of re- 
ligion were “distortions or literalizations that destroy the 
basic meanings” of “high religions like Judaism and 
Christianity.” And, despite Freud’s battle against religion 
as he understood it, his teachings may be called a “con- 
structive theology.” These sentences are summaries of 
statements made by Seward Hiltner of the Federated The- 
ological Faculty, University of Chicago, in a comprehen- 
sive article, “Freud, Psychoanalysis, and Religion,” in 
Pastoral Psychology, Great Neck, N. Y., November, 1956. 
An editorial note introducing the article reads: “Freud’s 
basic beliefs require incorporation in any philosophy or 
theology that is to be relevant to the best knowledge and 
insight that man has into himself and his universe.” 

The Swiss minister, Oscar Pfister, became one of 
Freud’s colleagues. But he was an exception. Religious 
leaders often thought Freud was an advocate of sexual 
libertinism, and they reacted against his use of such terms 
as “illusion” and “wishful thinking.” The leaders of re- 
ligion generally “wanted no truck” with such studies of 
human nature as Freud proposed. 

It is not difficult now, thinks Professor Hiltner, “to 
show that what the high religions like Christianity and 
Judaism mean, and what Freud referred to, are not the 
same things. .. . It is precisely the religious prophets who 
have most inweighed against any traditional and unexam- 
ined morality. So it can be argued, with little trouble, that 
Freud made religious beliefs and religious methods ridicu- 
lous when he literalized them.” 

In spite of Freud’s belief that religion was “the real 
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enemy” against which “only truth might prevail,” his 
teachings may be phrased into a “constructive theology”— 
a term which surely would have horrified Freud. What 
Freud “stood for, as well as what he stood against, also 
performs useful functions from the theological point of 
view,’ even though Freud in his teachings was never 
thinking about religion or theology. 

In Professor Hiltner’s words, here are five propositions 
drawn from Freud’s writings : 

“1. Actual life can be understood only in terms of its 
dynamic or driving forces. These forces undercut clear 
awareness, and therefore have to do with needs, with 
values, with relationships. .. . 

“2. The supreme value is truth. . . . The great evil is 
deflection from truth. Truth must be approached directly 
as well as indirectly, and evil must be fought directly as 
well as indirectly. ... 

“3. Human freedom comes only through growing 
awareness of determinism. The degree of such awareness 
is what decides whether biology and culture shall be in 
opposition or find some tolerable accommodation. .. . 

“4. The understanding of human life is incomplete 
without sequential developmental understanding. The 
principal enemy of such understanding is clinging to old 
patterns and forms now irrelevant... . 

“5. Neither conscience, impulse, nor reason can give 
adequate clues to what is the good for man. But if brought 
together into the right relationship, such clues may ap- 
pear.” 

Several contributions of psychoanalysis to religious un- 
derstanding are noted by Professor Hiltner: “Psycho- 
analysis has given new grounds for declaring” the legiti- 
macy of “the religious quest . . . rightly understood,” and 
its “importance in human life.” “Psychoanalysis has pro- 
vided valuable new insights for understanding the distor- 
tions of the religious quest. . . . Psychoanalysis has made 
available tools that can be used for the actual enrichment 
of religious doctrine itself.” For example, “psychoanalysis 
has demonstrated that the release of therapy does not arise 
directly out of effort, however hard or compulsive, but out 
of relaxation, acceptance, a kind of surrender to life as it 
really is.” Psychoanalysis is constructive and not merely 
analytic. 

Also, theology may have made an impact on the thought 
of psychoanalysts “even though the source is not always 
acknowledged.” “Psychoanalysis has moved beyond its 
initial complete identification with science.” It “is increas- 
ingly impressed with interpersonal relationships, the social 
fabric,” and the recognition that men are “members one 
of another.” In its suspicion of “legalism, moralism, and 
rationalism, its powerful ally is religion.” 


Thus there is among psychoanalysts and religious lead- 
ers at least enough mutual interest “to warrant conversa- 
tion about that interest,” even though great issues and 
tensions exist. 


Centralization of Power in Labor Unions 


“The great change” in the American labor movement 
during the past two decades has been a shift of power 
from local unions to national leadership, in the opinion of 
George W. Brooks, who carries on research for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers. A paper read by Mr. Brooks is reported in 
IVork, Chicago, February, 1957. 

Faith in bigness is widespread in the labor movement, 
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Mr. Brooks observes. With exceptions, of course, “union 
people . . . believe nowadays that a union should be big 
to be effective. . . . This nearly universal belief in the 
value of bigness has as yet no firm factual support of 
demonstrated value to the membership,” but has resulted 
in a change in the scale of values. “The emphasis on big 
national unions has been accompanied by a de-emphasis 
of the importance of local unions.” 

The tendency toward national contracts “has been ac- 
companied to a very considerable extent by centralization 
of the administration of the contract.” Thus “there is a 
withering away of local unions, which starve to death 
simply for lack of things to do... . 

“The choice seems to be between the ‘good’ govern- 
ment and self-government. My own unscientific observa- 
tions suggest that a large majority of the membership 
prefer ‘good’ government at least for the time being.” 

As bargaining is removed from the local scene, the 
process becomes less personal, “and tends to become more 
of a pageant or drama.” The negotiator tries above all to 
get a settlement. In the process he often finds that the local 
union rather than the employer is the stumbling block. 
Thus he becomes more and more of a mediator between 
management and union membership. 


Also, many “outside experts” have stepped into the 
labor movement. Large organizations are better able to 
employ specialists than small unions. And, says Mr. 
Brooks, many employers find officers of national unions 
more receptive to technological changes than the local 
unions. Finally, writes Mr. Brooks, many employers’ 
doors are “really open to the representatives of the union, 
especially the representatives of the national union.” It is 
being said that employers find local unions “difficult,” but 
that national union officers more readily understand the 
employers’ problems. 


Obstacles Faced by Older Workers 


“Older workers, frequently those in age groups as 
young as 35-44 years, face imposing obstacles in obtain- 
ing re-employment once they become idle,” writes Abra- 
ham Stahler in an article reporting studies in seven large 
cities, “The Older Worker: Job Problems and Their So- 
lution,” in Monthly Labor Review, Washington, January, 
1957, which publishes a series of three articles on the 
subject. 

Older workers require “intensified services” in order 
to obtain re-employment, but “when sufficient time and 
special techniques and efforts are provided, effective re- 
sults can be expected in facilitating the employment” of 
many of these workers. 


“Age restrictions in employment are determined by 
individual employers and vary widely with the occupation, 
industry, locality, and general condition of the labor mar- 
ket,” John I. Saks writes in an article on “Status in the 
Labor Market.” Upper age limits, for example, may be 
30 for airline hostesses, 45 for telephone linemen, and 65 
for janitors. These are typical of the age limitations ob- 
served in a recent study of job orders placed with public 
employment offices. The seven cities studied were Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, and Worcester. 

The “pattern” revealed by the study “stands out sharply 
when examined by detailed age intervals. Workers under 
age 25 were hired at twice the proportion they represented 
of job seekers. On the other hand, persons age 65 and 
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over accounted for 10 per cent of the job seekers and only 
2 per cent of the annual hired. Among both of these age 
groups, the range is somewhat greater for women than for 
men ; the very low rate for the oldest group of women job 
seekers emphasizes their most limited opportunities for 
new employment.” 

But “once employed, older workers were much less 
likely to be separated from their jobs than younger work- 
ers.” “Turnover rates generally were lower—for both 
older and younger workers—in firms that had private 
pension plans than in those that did not. However, job 
seekers age 45 and over stood a better chance of getting 
jobs which were not covered by private pension plans than 
those that were.” 

To return to Mr. Stahler’s article: “The analysis of job 
openings indicated that more than one-half of the open- 
ings listed with the employment service offices in 5 of the 
7 cities surveyed contained maxima hiring ages.” In three 
cities over 70 per cent of the job openings had such re- 
strictions. 

“Contrary to common belief, significant difficulty in 
obtaining employment apparently began to occur earlier 
for men than for women in a number of occupational 
fields—specifically, in clerical, sales, and semi-skilled oc- 
cupations.” 

Results of studies of attitudes included the following: 
Older workers quickly assume a defeatist attitude. They 
tend not to “realistically evaluate their own limitations.” 
Often they did not seek to inform themselves about good 
methods of looking for a new job. 

Employers who had hired older workers frequently 
cited the following attributes of these persons: “They had 
the stability that comes with maturity.” They wasted less 
time than younger workers. They generally had steady 
work habits, and reported less absenteeism than younger 
persons. They were responsible and required less super- 
vision than younger workers. 

Employers were tending to set up high physical require- 
ments that favored younger workers, Thy tended to re- 
assign older workers to jobs requiring less stamina, but 
employed young workers for what were believed to be the 
more strenuous jobs. Employers did not like to hire older 
workers “‘at a lower skill level” than at the last employ- 
ment. 


During January-April, 1956, local employment offices 
provided “specialized services” to a group of older appli- 
cants for jobs. Those in this “control group” obtained 
many more jobs than those not receiving the counseling. 
In many instances employers relaxed their age restrictions 
when queried about them at the time the job order was 
placed. “Relaxation of age specifications was most suc- 
cessful with firms having fewer than 50 employees. Least 
success was with firms having 500 or more employees.” 

Private health and insurance plans generally did not dis- 
criminate against older workers, but more than half of 75 
private pension plans studied “had a maximum hiring age 
above which workers could not qualify for pensions,” 
Evan Keith Rowe reports in the third article. 


“Burn the House to Roast the Pig” 


The Supreme Court of the United States has held in- 
valid a Michigan statute prohibiting the publication or 
sale of printed materials containing “obscene, immoral, 
lewd or lascivious language . . . tending to incite minors 


to violent or depraved or immoral acts.” The case was 
Butler v. State of Michigan, and Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
delivered the opinion of the Court on February 25, 1957. 

“Tt is clear on the record,” the opinion states, that Al- 
fred E. Butler “was convicted because Michigan . . . made 
it an offense for him to make available for the general 
reading public (and he in fact sold to a police officer) 
a book that the trial judge found to have a potentially 
deleterious influence upon youth.” The state insisted in its 
argument that by “quarantining the general reading pub- 
lic against books not too rugged for grown men and 
women in order to shield juvenile innocence, it is exercis- 
ing its power to promote the general welfare. Surely, this 
is to burn the house to roast the pig.” 

The Michigan legislation was judged to be “not reason- 
ably restricted to the evil with which it is said to deal.” 
It tended to require the Michigan adults to “reading only 
what is fit for children.” “It thereby arbitrarily curtails 
one of those liberties of the individual, now enshrined in 
the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
that history has attested as the indispensable conditions 
for the maintenance and progress of a free society. We 
are constrained to reverse this conviction.” 


Country Weekly’s Sense of Mission 


“The fastest growing publications in the U. S.” are the 
weekly newspapers, usually called country weeklies, Time, 
New York, reports, February 4, 1957. There are 8,478 
weeklies, which in 1956 had paid circulation of 18,529,199. 
This was an increase of 6.5 per cent over that of 1955. 
The 1,700 daily newspapers of the cities gained about 2 
per cent in circulation in 1956, compared with 1955. 

Weeklies have “a new sense of mission.” The expan- 
sion has been caused particularly by the “swift growth of 
suburbs” and the rapid increase in the rural non-farm 
(town and village) population. 

“The weeklies’ resurgence reflects editorial as well as 
economic vitality. In addition to relaying the back-fence 
chit-chat on which weeklies have traditionally thrived, 
the papers are the only interpreters and watchdogs of lo- 
cal governments in hundreds of U. S. communities, whose 
problems, aims and achievements go largely unrecorded 
in the metropolitan press.” 

The large city of Seattle still has a weekly, the Argus, 
one of whose staff says: “We wouldn’t be here if the 
dailies hadn't created the void in the first place.” 

[Recently an editor of a rural weekly remarked to a 
member of this Bureau’s staff that his paper had developed 
because it was intensely personal and local in its interests. 
He did not wish to publish anything about national organi- 
zations except as they were doing something locally. A 
few days later he published nothing about the National 
Council of Churches, except to note that the staff member 
had visited a local resident. ] 

Time reports that the country weeklies are moving away 
from some traditions. Trained staffs are taking the place 
of the editor who was jack-of-all-trades. In the South a 
few weeklies have taken liberal stands on the integration 
issue. The Times-Journal of Eastman, Georgia, has fought 
a revival of the Ku Klux Klan and “has been one of the 
few papers in the South to urge Negro voters to go to 
the polls.” 

Country weeklies, being close to readers and advertisers, 
are exposed to “pressure of advertisers.” 
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